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Third Inter-American Conference of Central Bank 
Technical Experts 


The Third Conference of Technical Experts of the 
Central Banks of the American Continent was held in 
Havana from February 25 to March 7, 1952. The work 
of the Conference was organized in three committees, 
one on economic development and monetary policy, the 
second on the balance of payments and exchange policy, 
and the third on monetary and banking statistics. At the 
final plenary session on March 7, the Conference was 
addressed by Mr. Rooth, Chairman of the Board and 


Managing Director of the International Monetary Fund. 
Address by Mr. Rooth 


Mr. Rooth stated that in recent months the question 
of the proper use of the Fund’s resources had received 
the highest priority in the work of the Fund’s Directors 
and Staff. He believed that as a result the Fund was now 
in better shape than before to have its resources used to 
help its members, with, at the same time, greater assurance 
that its resources will be a revolving fund. 

“It has always been the principle of the Fund that 
the use of its resources should be temporary. A mem- 
ber using the Fund will be expected to take measures 
which will enable it to repurchase in a period suited to 
its payments problem; and, in any case, the repurchase 
should be within the range of three to five years. The 
lower transactions charge and the new schedule of inter- 
est recently adopted were designed to give effect to this 
principle and to encourage members to use the Fund 
for shorter rather than longer periods. 

“The Fund resources should be used as though they 
were truly reserves. It follows that the present time, 
when exports and export receipts are high, should be one 
during which members would not, in general, require 
the assistance of the Fund. 

“Under a new policy of the Fund, greater facility has 
also been created for drawings by those members which 
have never used the Fund or which have fully repaid 
to the Fund. Furthermore, we expect that it may some- 
times be useful to arrange drawings on the Fund under 
specific short-term repurchase agreements for periods not 
exceeding 18 months. 

“On the basis of these principles we shall approach 
members when we see occasions which appear suitable for 
use of the Fund’s resources. And we also expect that 
members, having now a clearer indication of the Fund 
policies in these matters, will take the initiative in dis- 
cussing them with us.” 


Mr. Rooth added that the Fund was also studying 
whether its resources could suitably be used in connec- 
tion with certain problems in financing trade between 
Latin American and European countries. Another prob- 
lem of interest was the use of the Fund’s resources in 
connection with the heavy foreign exchange burden due 
to payment arrears. The Fund would welcome the op- 
portunity to cooperate with central banks in working 
out administrative arrangements for solving this problem, 
and to provide, in appropriate instances, emergency 
financial assistance for short periods in this connection. 

The Fund, Mr. Rooth further stated, is approaching 
the consultations with members retaining exchange re- 
strictions in a spirit of cooperation and in a desire to be 
constructive and understanding. The consultations are 
being planned so as to ensure closer relations with 
members and a fuller appreciation of their problems 
and with a view to reducing as much as possible the 
work that will fall on members. The Fund is aware that 
exchange restrictions may for the time being have to 
exist in many countries. But in the long run it is not 
in the interest either of the member countries or of 
the international community to allow these devices to 
become permanent. Primary reliance should be placed 
on corrective measures of a fundamental nature, that is, 
on sound monetary and fiscal policies. 

Finally, Mr. Rooth, after pointing out that there is no 
easy remedy for the balance of payments problems of any 
country, said that these problems were usually a mani- 
festation of inflation. Whatever measures might be 
taken, the essential first step is to stop the inflation. 
Excessive credit should not be extended either to the 
government or to business. It may not be possible for 
any country to avoid entirely the impact of inflation 
from abroad. But if the amount of currency and credit 
is kept from expanding steadily there will be no persistent 
inflation. 


Committee on Economic Development and Monetary 

Policy 

In the discussions of the First Committee, the impor- 
tance of savings in the process of development was 
emphasized. While unequal income distribution makes 
for larger savings and more rapid development, the social 
and political problems to which it could give rise were 
seen as objections to this method of encouraging savings. 
It was also pointed out that some of the techniques of 
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production which might be imported from more developed 
areas were likely to be capital-intensive and therefore 
more suitable to countries where labor was scarce, than 
to underdeveloped countries where capital was the scarce 
factor. While the role of the government in increasing 
savings was noted, Brazil and Mexico were cited as 
examples of the general tendency for the part played by 
the entrepreneur in development to become more im- 
portant. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that inflation dis- 
courages development, primarily because it leads to 
speculation, the misdirection of resources to employments 
not associated with development, and to a fall in volun- 
tary savings. The dual objectives of the central bank, 
to maintain stable prices and to aid in development, could 
be realized particularly through selective credit control. 
Interest rates were not deemed to be an effective tool of 
monetary policy and could not be effectively used to 
counter inflationary trends. Other means of monetary 
control, e.g., credit and rediscount ceilings, which would 
affect the size of the money supply were thought to be 
more promising. In present conditions it was felt that 
little attention need be given to anti-cyclical monetary 
policies. Some delegations, however, insisted that re- 
serves should be accumulated during the upswing of the 
trade cycle to facilitate later measures for maintaining 
stable economic activity. Others felt that the urgency 
of development was so great as to justify the rejection 
of this policy. : 
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Committee on Balance of Payments and Exchange Policy 


The experience of countries which had taken initial 
steps for unifying their exchange rates and removing 
quantitative exchange restrictions was reviewed in the 
Second Committee. In four countries, the eliminatiou 
of quantitative exchange restrictions had been made pos- 
sible by the achievement of a degree of monetary stability. 
Both the removal of quantitative exchange restric- 
tions and the achievement of monetary stability were 
prerequisites to the unification of exchange rates. Mul- 
tiple exchange rates, however, permit a closer control of 
the balance of payments and of certain sectors of the 
domestic economy during periods of inflation. Pro- 
posals to unify the exchange rate had to face political 
difficulties as well as the problems which the relaxation 
of these controls would create. Higher import duties on 
selected products might, however, achieve the same results 
as multiple exchange rates. The maintenance of a free 
exchange market with fluctuating rates alongside an 
official market with fixed rates was thought to be suited 
to countries where strict exchange control was not neces- 
sary and where short-term capital movements were large. 


Committee on Monetary and Banking Statistics 


The discussions of the Third Committee were primarily | 
concerned with the draft of a manual on monetary and © 


banking statistics, presented by the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and with the use of the manual as applied 
to Nicaragua. 





Europe 


U.K. Bank Deposits 


Despite the fact that a sharp contraction in the volume 
of bank money normally takes place in the early months 
of the year, owing to heavy transfers from the public to 
the exchequer in connection with tax payments, the de- 
cline in deposits shown by the February figures of the 
“Big Five” London clearing banks is so large that it can 
hardly be attributable entirely to seasonal influences; 
after allowance for balances in course of collection, 
deposits fell by £228 million, to £4,886 million. This is 
the largest movement ever recorded in a single month. 
The main reason for the sharp drop is that the downward 
pressure on deposits was countered to a much smaller 
extent than usual by additional lending to finance tax 
payments. 

The figures suggest that the banks have gone further 
than necessary in trimming their lending policies to keep 
their credit structures within the limits set by the Govern- 
ment’s use of over-all monetary controls. Thus at the 
end of February the ratio of liquid assets to deposits of 
these banks was 31.7 per cent, which is well above the 
figure traditionally considered adequate for this time 
of year. So far, therefore, the banks’ desire to cooperate 


with the Government in squeezing out all unnecessary 

credit, and not the actual use of orthodox monetary 

weapons, has been the decisive factor in keeping down 

the volume of bank money. 

Source: The Financial Times, London, England, March 
4, 1952. 


U.K. Export Credits 

The maximum credit period normally permitted for 
acceptance credits granted by British banks in respect 
of exports to foreign countries has been reduced from 


ta ean i in 


de ch nataairdlb ase emer sere cs 


Cee tga me 


120 to 90 days, according to a directive to the authorized 


banks from the Bank of England. The Bank of England, 
however, will consider applications to establish credits 


for periods of up to 120 days where the period between [ 
the dates of shipment and the discharge of the goods [ 


concerned at destination is long enough to warrant this. 
No modification need be made in the terms of specific 
credits opened before February 28, but banks which have 
granted lines of credit to correspondents outside the ster- 
ling area providing for continuing credits of more than 
90 days have been instructed to take immediate steps to 
arrange the necessary modification. 

Source: The Financial Times, London, England, Febru- 

ary 28, 1952. 
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French Financial Accounts 


The French Ministry of Finance has recently published 
a study of financial accounts, bringing up to date the 
one prepared by the former Minister of Finance, M. Rob- 
ert Schuman. The document presents, among other items, 
a consolidated table of budgets from 1946 to 1951, at 
constant prices. In 1951 francs, the 1938 budget would 
have amounted to 2,440 billion francs, the 1950 budget 
to 2,890 billion, and the 1951 budget to 2,909 billion 
(provisional results). Budgetary expenditures in 1951 
therefore were 18 per cent higher than in 1938; they 
represented 32 per cent of the national income in 1951, 
against 27 per cent in 1938. 


The budget covers three main categories: ordinary or 
civilian expenditures, military expenditures, extraordinary 
or investment expenditures. While the first group com- 
prised 66 per cent of total expenditures in 1938, it repre- 
sented only 45 per cent in 1951; in real terms, however, 
the reduction was slight. The share of investments, which 
was only 5 per cent in 1938, amounted to 40 per cent in 
1949 and 30 per cent in 1951. The military expendi- 
tures covered 28 per cent in 1938 and 29 per cent in 
1951. In real terms, the 18 per cent increase in total 
expenditures from 1938 to 1951 was due primarily to an 
increase in investments; military expenditures were prac- 
tically constant; and civilian expenditures declined a 
little. The tendency recently has been toward a re- 
duction in both the share and volume of government- 
financed investments and an increase in both the share 
and volume of military expenditures. Expenditures for 
the war in Indo-China rose from 18 per cent of total 
military expenditures in 1946 to 39 per cent in 1950. 


The report shows that, in 1950, 55 per cent of total 
taxes was on consumption, 30 per cent on incomes, and 
the remaining 15 per cent on property and miscellaneous 
items. In 1938, the corresponding percentages were 48, 
25, and 27. 

In order to study the fiscal “pressure” in France, the 
document includes in total taxes social security contribu- 
tions, which represented 25 per cent of the total in 1946 
and 26 per cent in 1951. In per cent of the net national 
income at factor cost, the fiscal and “social security” 
pressure increased from 23 per cent in 1946 to 38 per 
cent in 1951, compared with 40 per cent in the United 
Kingdom in 1951 and 28 per cent in the United States. 
In terms of gross national product at market prices, the 
percentages for 1951 are 30 per cent for France, 32 per 
cent for the United Kingdom, and 24 per cent for the 
United States. The document points out that these com- 
putations, based on official French and international 
sources, show that the fiscal pressure in France is heavy 
and has worsened considerably in the last five years. 
Taxes proper are greater than ordinary and military 
expenditures together. 





Source: Agence Economique et Financiére, Paris, France, 
February 26, 1952. 


Netherlands National Income 

Preliminary figures of the Central Bureau of Statistics 
show that the index of real national income in the 
Netherlands declined from 111 (1948=—100) in 1950 
to 110 in 1951. The decline in the per capita index was 
somewhat larger, from 108 in 1950 to 105 in 1951. In 
money terms the national income (at market prices) was 
19.35 billion guilders (US$5.09 billion) during 1951, 
compared with 17.72 billion guilders (US$4.66 billion) 
in 1950. 

The balance of foreign grants, loans, liquidation of 
assets, etc. accruing to the Netherlands was nil during 
1951, whereas it had been 890 million guilders ($234 
million) in 1950. Thus 19.35 billion guilders became 
available for national expenditure against 18.61 billion 
guilders in 1950. Out of this total 70 per cent (against 
67.2 per cent in 1950) went to private consumption, 15.5 
per cent (14.4 per cent) to government consumption, 
10.3 per cent (10.2 per cent) to investments of enter- 
prise, and 4.2 per cent (8.2 per cent) to stocks and 
works in progress. Measured in absolute amounts at 
current prices the only item that declined was the inven- 
tory item (stocks and works in progress), from 1.52 
billion guilders ($0.40 billion) in 1950 to 0.8 billion 
guilders ($0.21 billion) in 1951. 

Source: De Maasbode, Rotterdam, Netherlands, Febru- 
ary 26, 1952. 


Unemployment in the Netherlands 

An increase in unemployment—from 116,700 in 
January 1951 to 165,000 in January 1952—has given 
rise to a debate in the Netherlands Second Chamber of 
the Parliament. In answer to questions from members 
of the Anti-Revolutionary (Protestant) Party and the 
Labour Party, the Government announced the following 
measures to cope with the problem: (1) Military ex- 
penditures in Netherlands industries will be increased 
by 400 million guilders (US$105 million). (2) Expendi- 
tures on public works will be increased by 36 million 
guilders ($9.5 million). (3) One thousand houses will 
be built to encourage the migration of workers from 
underdeveloped parts of the country to the industrial 
centers. (4) Three million guilders ($0.8 million) will 
be added to the Government’s program for under- 
developed areas. 
Source: De Maasbode, Rotterdam, Netherlands, February 

22, 1952. 


Danish Exports of Butter to Belgium 

The sale by the Danish export committee for butter 
of 500 tons to Belgium is of special interest despite the 
small quantity involved. Under the Benelux agreement, 
Belgium has bound itself to give preferential treatment 
to imports of butter from the Netherlands, and there- 
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fore the Belgian market has been closed to Danish butter. 

While the reason for the recent sale, the first in three 

years, appears to be temporary supply difficulties in the 

Netherlands, there seem to be definite possibilities for 

some further sales of Danish butter to Belgium. 

Source: Bgrsen, Copenhagen, Denmark, February 18, 
1952. 


Italian Industrial Production 


The index of industrial production in Italy averaged 
136 (1938 = 100) in 1951, 15 per cent higher than in 
1950. Gains over 1950 were reported for all sectors; 
they were especially great for the metallurgical industry 
(+29 per cent), chemical industry (-+-35 per cent), 
and electric power (+19 per cent). 

Toward the end of the year, however, there were indi- 
cations that the rate of increase was slowing down. The 
over-all index for the fourth quarter had declined more 
than seasonally; the December index, at 133, was only 
2 per cent above the December 1950 index. The decline 
was particularly severe in manufacturing, especially in 
the textile and machinery industries. The textile index 
was only 95 (1938 = 100), a drop of 16 per cent from 
the December 1950 level, with the decreases most severe 
in the cotton industry and the garment industry. The 
index for the machinery industry was 114, 6 per cent 
below the index for December 1950; the decline was due 
mainly to a drop in production of Diesel motors and 
vehicles. 

The decrease in the latter part of 1951 reflected a 
slackening of domestic demand rather than changes in 
the external situation. Recent restrictions on imports 
imposed in the United Kingdom and France may cause 
a further decline in Italian industrial production, espe- 
cially in those sectors that rely heavily on exports, such 
as the textile industry. 


Source: Central Institute of Statistics, Notiziario Istat, 
Serie B, No. 2, Rome, Italy, February 1952. 


Interest Rates on Bank Deposits in Greece 


In an effort to reduce the abnormally high interest 
rates in Greece, the Currency Committee has recom- 
mended a ceiling of 9 per cent per annum for interest 
on bank deposits; as of April 1, 1952 the ceiling would 
be reduced to 8 per cent. The commercial banks have 
agreed to this recommendation that is intended to bring 
an end to the acute competition among them for more 
deposits, which has resulted in the interest rate on bank 
deposits rising to 14 per cent per annum. 


Source: To Vima, Athens, Greece, March 5, 1952. 


Middle East 
Customs Duty on Gold in Egypt 


The Egyptian Ministry of Finance has prepared a 


decree imposing a customs duty of 1 per cent ad valorem 
on gold imported into Egypt. Gold imported by the 
Central Bank for monetary purposes is exempt from 
this duty. 

Source: Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, March 3, 1952. 


Resignation of Governor of National Bank of Egypt 
Ahmed Zaki Saad Pasha, Executive Director of the 
International Monetary Fund for Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippine Republic, and 
Syria, and first Egyptian Governor of the National Bank 
of Egypt (see this News Survey, Vol. III, p. 352) has 
resigned his position as Governor of the National Bank. 
Source: Al Ahram, Cairo, Egypt, March 7, 1952. 


Foreign Exchange Receipts in Israel 
As a result of the new exchange rates (see this News 
Survey, Vol. IV, p. 256), Israel expects to obtain in 1952 
about $5 million from tourism. Israel’s foreign currency 
inflow from this source in 1951 amounted to $4 million. 
Source: /srael Economic Horizons, New York, N. Y., 
February 1952. 


Deferment of Industrial Debts in Syria 

The Government of Syria has authorized industrial 
concerns which have borrowed from local banks, under 
government guaranty, to defer payment of their debts 
for a maximum of five years. These debts, estimated at 
LS 16.5 million (LS1 = US$0.456), had originally been 
contracted for three years; the contract date for most of 
them is 1949. However, the Government will not guar- 
antee any new industrial debt. A government-sponsored 
Industrial Bank is to be set up to help finance new 
industries. 

The idea of guaranteeing debts of industrial concerns 
originated around the middle of 1949, when many new 
industrial concerns were in serious financial trouble. 
Some had already used up most of their capital and 
were unable to obtain adequate bank financing. In 
order to encourage such financing, the Government de- 
cided to guarantee bank advances to industry provided 
the advance did not exceed half the paid-up capital. 
Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, Feb- 

ruary 13, 1952. 


Direction of Trade in Syria 

In a new circular, the Syrian Ministry of National 
Economy reminds exporters that cotton and cottonseed, 
wool, licorice, beans, vetch, and raw hides must be 
exported through the Syrian port of Latakia, and that 
potatoes, rice, sugar, cement, coal, asphalt, wood, and 
iron are to be imported through that port alone. These 
articles comprise the bulk of Syrian exports and imports. 
The measure is intended to divert trade from the Leb- 
anese port of Beirut, which so far has been used by 
Syrian traders, to the newly developed port of Latakia. 
Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, Jan- 

uary 30, 1952. 
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Gold Traffic in Lebanon 

During the first three quarters of 1951, gold imports 
in Lebanon amounted to 6,166 kilograms, mostly in bul- 
lion form, valued at LL 16.8 million (LL 1 = US$0.456). 
Imports in the last three quarters of 1950, e.g., the period 
after the termination of the customs union with Syria, 
were 14,345 kilograms, valued at LL 44.3 million. The 
sharp decline is attributed to the almost complete ces- 
sation of government gold imports in 1951; imports on 
private account are believed to have been almost the 
same in the two periods. The main sources of gold 
imports in 1951 were the United States (LL 10.5 million), 
France, Holland, Saudi Arabia, and the United Kingdom. 

Although gold exports are prohibited, exceptions were 
made during the last quarter of 1950 and the first 
two quarters of 1951, when such exports amounted to 
LL 15.2 million and LL 8 million, respectively. Exports 
were mainly in the form of gold coins to Saudi Arabia 
(LL 16.2 million) and Holland (LL 7 million). 

Gold in transit in the first three quarters of 1951 
amounted to 52 tons valued at LL 212.4 million. Accord- 
ing to Le Commerce du Levant, this represents about 31 
per cent of total private gold traffic in the world. The 
main countries of origin of gold for transit in Lebanon 
were Holland (LL 56.6 million), France (LL 39.5 mil- 
lion), the United Kingdom (LL 34.7 million), and the 
United States (LL 21.1 million). The main countries 
of destination were Kuwait and Macao. On the whole, 
gold transit trade in Lebanon appears to be on the 
decline: only 15 tons valued at LL 57.7 million in the 
third quarter of 1951, against 24 tons valued at LL 98.6 
million in the first quarter. The decline is attributed 
to new direct trade connections between European mer- 
chants and Macao, and to the almost complete closing 
of Saudi Arabia as a source of traffic in gold sovereigns. 
Also, Lebanese profits from gold transit are reported 
declining. These profits, estimated at US$5-6 per ounce 
in 1947-48, have declined gradually since then and were 
about US$0.50 per ounce in the first quarter of 1951. 
They are now estimated at about US$0.10 per ounce. 
In the past, profits on gold transit constituted an im- 
portant element in Lebanon’s balance of international 
payments. 

Source: Le Commerce du Levant, Beirut, Lebanon, 
February 9, 1952. 
lraqi Oil Pipeline 

The Iraq Petroleum Company announced on March 3 
that its 560 mile thirty-inch pipeline to Banias, Syria 
will be completed in April 1952, six months ahead of 
schedule and 18 months after the work was started. Part 
of the line will be put into operation prior to April 1952. 
The line when completed will have an annual capacity 
of 14 million tons of crude oil. 

Source: The Financial Times, London, England, March 
4, 1952. 


Technical Assistance in Pakistan 

During the financial year 1952-53, the Government of 
Pakistan will spend PRs 1.5 million (PRs 1 = US$0.302) 
on technical assistance programs; of this total, PRs 0.5 
million will be contributed to the UN Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance and PRs 0.5 million will 
be allotted to the Commonwealth Program of Technical 
Assistance under the Colombo Plan. 

From the technical assistance programs now in opera- 
tion, namely, the UN Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, the Commonwealth Scheme for Technical 
Cooperation, and the Point IV Program, Pakistan is 
being assisted by training facilities abroad for Pakistan 
nationals, expert advisory services, the establishment of 
pilot demonstration projects, and the provision of 
equipment. 

Source: Dawn, Karachi, Pakistan, January 9, 1952. 
Pakistan and GATT 

Pakistan has signed the first protocol of ratification 
and modification of the text of the schedules of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The protocol 
incorporates textual revisions of several of the Articles 
of Agreement, made at the sixth session of the contract- 
ing parties in Geneva last autumn. 


Source: Dawn, Karachi, Pakistan, February 23, 1952. 


Far East 

India’s Balance of Payments 

Preliminary estimates of India’s balance of payments 
on current account for the year ended December 31, 1951 
indicate a deficit of Rs 1,290 million, against a surplus 
of Rs 575 million for the year ended December 31, 1950. 
The 1951 figure includes Rs 600 million toward payment 
for foodgrains under the U. S. Wheat Loan Agreement in 
respect of which there are corresponding receipts on 
capital account. The deficit with the dollar area is esti- 
mated at $14 million, against a surplus in the previous 
year of $70 million which accrued to the sterling area 
central reserves. 


Source: The Hindu, Madras, India, February 23, 1952. 


India-U.K. Trade 

India’s exports to the United Kingdom in 1951, valued 
at £153 million, were 56 per cent above those in 1950, 
and imports at £115 million were 37 per cent above 
1950. The export surplus of £38 million compared with 
a surplus of £1 million in 1950. Tea was again India’s 
leading export item, comprising 29 per cent of her exports 
to the United Kingdom and 60 per cent of the U. K. tea 
imports; their value was 25 per cent greater than in 
1950. Jute manufactures, ranking second and compris- 
ing one sixth of India’s exports to the United Kingdom, 
were about four times the value in 1950 and over twice 
that in 1949. India’s leading import from the United 
Kingdom was machinery, valued at £34 million or 29 per 
cent of her total imports from that country. This was 
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a decrease of 5 per cent from the 1950 figure, however. 

Source: The Statesman (Overseas Edition), Calcutta, 
India, February 23, 1952. 

Ceylon’s Capital Outflow 

Capital outflow from Ceylon in the second half of 1951 

amounted to Rs 40 million, compared with Rs 38.6 million 

in the first half of 1951 and Rs 36.2 million in the entire 

year 1950. The 1951 figure includes the repatriation 

of direct investment in Ceylon and the withdrawal of the 

proceeds from the sales of some British-owned plantations. 

Source: Ceylon News, Colombo, Ceylon, February 7, 
1952. 

Thailand’s Trade Nationalization Plans 

Plans for nationalization of trade are now being con- 

sidered by the Thai Government. According to the 

Ministry. of Commerce only Thai-owned firms would be 

allowed to do business. The first item to come under 

the plan would be the rice export trade. At present 

Thai rice exports are handled mostly by foreign firms 

of which the Siam Rice Agency, a British organization, 

is the largest. 

Source: Far East Trader, New York, N. Y., February 
27, 1952. 


Malayan Economic Developments 

The price of rubber in Malaya declined in February 
to 34d. per pound, or 15d. below last year’s average and 
the lowest price since August 1950. The price of tin 
dropped to £981 per ton, the lowest since September 1950. 
Rubber production, which in 1951 was 30 per cent below 
that in 1950, shows signs of dropping further (in some 
areas as much as 50 per cent), owing to the guerilla 
attacks and the price decline which renders uneconomical 
the production of many high-cost estates. The average 
cost, including the export duty and cost of replanting 
and regrouping, is estimated at about Mal$1 per pound 
(2s.4d.). Tin production seems to be holding its own for 
the present, since the mines are generally compact units 
that can be fairly readily defended. 

Malaya’s visible trade with the United States in 1951 
reached the record level of £114 million, against £112 
million in 1950, despite the fact that the volume of tin 
exports dropped by 94 per cent and rubber exports 
also declined. Exports to other dollar countries in- 
creased; for example, exports to Canada in the three 
first quarters of 1951 were valued at US$35 million, 
against US$33 million in the entire year 1950. 

Sources: The Times, February 21, 1952, and The Econ- 
omist, February 23, 1952, London, England. 


Japanese “Invisible” Trade 

The “invisible” receipts in the Japanese balance of 
payments in 1951 rose to $939 million, from $235 million 
in 1950. The largest item was foreigners’ expenditures 
in Japan ($581 million), which consisted mostly of spe- 
cial procurement goods and services made available to 











the Allied Forces in Japan. Other major items were 
general remittances ($141 million), GARIOA (Govern- 
ment and Relief in Occupied Areas) reimburse- 
ment ($136 million), and transportation ($9 million). 
Invisible payments in 1951 amounted to $176 million, 
compared with $30 million in the preceding year. The 
main items, in order of magnitude, were general remit- 
tances, transportation, Japanese expenditures abroad, 
payments incidental to foreign trade, communications, 
and remittances by the Government. 
Source: Bank of Tokyo, Weekly Review of Economic 
Affairs in Japan, Tokyo, Japan, February 9, 
1952. 
Philippine Import Exchange Allocation 
The dollar exchange, amounting to US$180 million, 
certified by the Central Bank of the Philippines to the 
Import Control Commission for imports in the first 
half of 1952 has been allocated by the Commission as 
follows: $10 million to government agencies; $72 mil- 
lion to producers; $87 million to former importers; and 
$11 million to new importers. Moreover, dollar alloca- 
tions granted to former importers in excess of their 1951 
import quotas are to be charged against those importers’ 
quotas for the first half of 1952. 
Source: Philippine American Chamber of Commerce, 
Weekly Bulletin, New York, N. Y., March 7, 
1952. 


United States and Canada 


Improved Metals Supply in United States 

One of the most marked developments in the U. S. 
economic situation in recent weeks has been a consider- 
able easing of metal supplies, in contrast to predictions 
a few weeks ago of continuing drastic shortages. The 
increased availability of most metals reflects adjustment 
in the timing of expenditures under the defense program 
and the continuation of cautious buying policies by busi- 
nessmen and consumers. Earlier programs submitted by 
the armed forces for accelerating the rate of military 
production have been deferred to later years, and peak 
production that had been scheduled for 1952 will not be 
reached until the first quarter of 1953. As a result, 
numerous military contracts have been cut: the Air 
Force was able to release about 35 million pounds of 
aluminum from its second-quarter allotments, and a slow- 
down in ammunition production enabled the Army to 
release 10 million pounds of copper for the same period. 
In response to the slackened demand for civilian goods, 
the inventories built up following the Korean outbreak 
have been drawn down at a slower rate than anticipated. 
Demand for consumer goods has also been held down by 
an exceptionally high rate of savings throughout most 
of 1951. At the same time supplies of many metals have 
been increasing. The grey market in steel has virtually 
disappeared, and steel mills report that many customers 
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have maximum permissible inventories. Lead and zinc 
supplies are expected to be augmented by higher imports 
as the result of declining foreign prices and the recent 
suspension of import duties on these metals. 

With the easier supply outlook, governmental controls 
have been relaxed. The U. S. Defense Production Ad- 
ministration (DPA) has announced that enough steel, 
copper, and aluminum will be allotted to enable the con- 
struction of one million automobiles in the second quarter. 
(Earlier second-quarter allotments would have enabled 
the building of only 900,000 automobiles with available 
steel and only 800,000 with available copper and alum- 
inum.) Increases of 10 to 20 per cent in production of 
trucks, freight cars, and locomotives will also be possible. 
The National Production Authority (NPA) has approved 
a 30 per cent increase in second-quarter allotments of 
structural steel for use in commercial and industrial con- 
struction. Chrome stainless steel became so plentiful 
several weeks ago that it was decontrolled by NPA, and 
all restrictions on the use of lead in the manufacture of 
civilian products have also been removed. 

Sources: The Journal of Commerce, February 25 and 
March 7, 1952, and The Wall Street Journal, 
March 1 and 7, 1952, New York, N. Y. 


U.S. Farm Prices 

The general level of farm prices in the United States 
fell 4 per cent between mid-January and mid-February, 
to a level 8 per cent below the all-time peak reached a 
year earlier. The sharpest declines were in prices of 
cotton, oats, eggs, wool, and truck crops. During the 
same period, prices paid by farmers rose slightly to 
a new high level. As a result, the parity index (ratio 
of prices received to prices paid) fell to 100 for the first 
time since mid-1950. The parity index was 113 in Febru- 
ary 1951, and 122 at its peak in October 1946. 

Average market prices for most agricultural products 
in February were below parity prices. For some of the 
most important-commodities the spread was as follows: 
wheat, $2.18, market, and $2.46, parity, per bushel; 
corn, $1.66 and $1.78 per bushel; oats, $0.80 and $0.94 
per bushel; grain sorghums, $2.51 and $2.86 per cwt.; 
hogs, $17.20 and $21.60 per cwt.; eggs, $0.40 and $0.51 
per dozen. 

Source: The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y., 
March 3, 1952. 


Proposed Canadian Aluminum Contract with U.S. 

A seven-year contract for the purchase of 3,500 million 
pounds of aluminum from Canada, proposed by the U. S. 
Defense Production Administration, is designed to ensure 
adequate supplies for U. S. military and civil purposes 
and for stockpiling. Some 3,000 million pounds would 
be delivered between 1955 and 1959 by the Aluminum 
Company of Canada. The projected rate of delivery 
would be about double the level of Canadian sales to the 
United States in 1951, and the contract would entail a 
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further expansion of Canadian refining capacity. If 

commercial buyers could not be found, the U. S. Govern- 

ment would guarantee the purchase of 1,800 million 

pounds over the five-year period. 

Sources: The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada, March 
5 and 6, 1952. 


Latin America 
Modification of Colombian Import Restrictions 

By a decree of February 15, Colombia allows the im- 
portation of a number of articles and products, among 
them small automobiles and some liquors, previously 
prohibited. It was also established that in importing 
some articles the fact must be taken into account that 
they come from countries with which Colombia has a 
balanced trade. The decree was drawn up mainly to 
assure the fulfillment. of the latest Colombian trade agree- 
ments, especially that with Germany. 

Source: El Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia, February 16, 
1952. 
Dredging of the Orinoco River 

On March 2, dredging operations began on the Orinoco 
River, to provide an outlet to the sea for iron ore from 
Cerro Bolivar in Venezuela (see this News Survey, Vol. 
IV, p. 196). It is estimated that two years will be needed 
to complete the project which will cost about 50 million 
bolivares (US$15 million). 

Iron ore in Cerro Bolivar is estimated at 400 million 
tons. Extraction of the ore is expected to commence 
in one or two years. The total investment necessary 
before production can begin is estimated at not less than 
500 million bolivares (US$150 million). 

Sources: El Nacional, March 4, 1952, and El Universal, 
March 4, 1952, Caracas, Venezuela. 
Uruguay Import Control 

On January 14, Uruguay took steps toward re-establish- 
ing the system of importing without prior license, as it 
existed for most essential and semi-essential goods before 
December 3, 1951 (see this News Survey, Vol. IV, p. 
204). The license requirement has been removed for the 
following commodities: (a) fuels, lubricants, drugs, 
chemicals, and most pharmaceutical products imported 
from any source if payable in inconvertible currency, 
and from the United States, Canada, Switzerland, Italy, 
or Japan if payable in convertible currency; (b) sulphur, 
copper, nickel, cobalt, manganese, tungsten, molybdenum, 
dissolving pulp, zinc, lead, tinplate, and burlap from any 
source if payable in inconvertible currency, and from 
countries with which no payment agreements exist, or 
with which free dollar agreements have been concluded, 
if payable in convertible currency; (c) newsprint, print- 
ing ink, and matrix paper payable in any currency. If 
payment is made in an inconvertible currency of a country 
other than that in which the goods originate, the prior 
consent of the Bank of the Republic is required. 

In addition, the free importation of first category 
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goods, with the exception of bus and truck chassis, from 

the sterling area that was established on December 12, 

1951 has been extended to other countries, provided 

payment is made in sterling and the consent of both the 

Bank of the Republic and the Bank of England is 

obtained. 

Sources: El Pais, Montevideo, Uruguay, January 15, 
1952; Bank of London and South America, 
Fortnightly Review, London, England, February 
23, 1952. 


Other Countries 

Intensification of Australian Import Restrictions 

Effective March 7, the Australian Government extended 
its import licensing system to cover imports from all 
countries, including the United Kingdom and other ster- 
ling area countries. Previous restrictions had applied 
only to imports from the dollar area and a few other 
specified countries. The new measures cover all com- 
modities except a few minor items and are intended 
to cut imports by 50 per cent, in an effort to eliminate 
a trade deficit (imports, c.i.f.) estimated at £A590 million 
for the financial year ending June 30, 1952. Goods 
licensed under the new measures may be imported from 
any source other than the dollar area and Japan; import 
restrictions already applicable to goods from the dollar 
area and Japan will continue to operate. Category “A” 
imports will be limited to an annual equivalent of 60 per 
cent of the value of similar imports in the financial year 
1950-51; certain goods in this category—for example, 
capital equipment—which do not lend themselves to quota 
treatment will be subject to administrative control. All 
remaining goods, including many consumer goods, will 
be in Category “B” and will be restricted to an annual 
equivalent of 20 per cent of the value of imports of 
such goods in 1950-51. No outright prohibitions are 
being imposed. These measures are preliminary steps 
toward bringing into effect the machinery of licensing 
control and will be adjusted in the light of experience. 
Restrictions will be eased as circumstances permit. 

The Prime Minister, in announcing the restrictions, 
stated that contrary to expectations imports continued to 
rise in January and February. Among reasons cited for 
the sharp increase in the value of imports in the present 
financial year were an increase in import prices; greater 
availability of goods in the United Kingdom, Western 
Europe, and Japan; abnormal ordering of goods during 
the wool boom; increased imports of essential materials 
and equipment; and rising freight rates. 
Source: Embassy of Australia, Press Release, Washing- 


ton, D. C., March 10, 1952. 


South African Gold Production 

Gold ore milled by the Transvaal mines in 1951 
amounted to 58.4 million tons—1l million less than in 
1950. With the grade of ore remaining at 3.759 dwt. 
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per ton, production fell from 11,659,280 ounces to 
11,487,105 ounces. Revenue was £137.3 million, the rate 


at 46s. 1ld. per ton being the same as the previous year. | 


This excludes additional revenue from gold sales at 
increased prices. Since this additional revenue was 
44.6 million higher than in 1950, total revenue rose by 
£2.4 million. Working costs rose from 29s. 7d. per ton 


to 31s. 9d. and thus, at £92.9 million, they were £5 mil- . 


lion higher than in 1950. Total dividends paid fell from 
£25.8 million to £23.8 million. 


The South African Minister of Mines has stated that, | 


in spite of the difficult problems of steadily increasing 


costs and shortage of native labor, gold mining prospects 


remain good. The latest available information suggests 
that South African gold output will increase steadily for 
at least the next 10 years. The tonnage of ore milled per 
annum is expected to increase and continue above the 
present level for 20 years. Despite the expected decrease 


in the tonnage milled thereafter, the richer ore of the | 
Free State and Klerksdorp Mines will ensure a gold output | 


above the present level for at least 30 years. 


Sources: The South African Mining and Engineering { 
Journal, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, | 


January 26, 1952; The Times, London, England, 
March 6, 1952. 


South African Uranium 


Plans have been made to expand uranium production | 


in South Africa beyond the scale already projected. 


Those mines which have already undertaken to start | 
production are to increase capacity, and a new agreement | 
provides for other Rand Gold Mining companies to | 
)) over-s 
plant is to be financed by loans from British and Amer- ff swing 
» there! 


ican sources which will be repayable from the proceeds | 
> estim: 


install plants for the processing of the metal. Additional 


of sales to the United Kingdom and the United States. 


The agreement also provides that the price of the uranium [ 


will be on a cost-plus basis, which will ensure that all | 
» both 1 
» The b 


mines will receive a higher price for their full production 
than was agreed upon at the end of 1950. 


Source: The Financial Times, London, England, Febru- 


ary 23, 1952. 


International Financial News Survey, written by 
members of the staff of the Fund, is based on mate- 
rial published in newspapers, periodicals, official 
documents, and other publications as cited at the 
end of each note. Explanatory material may be 
added, but no Fund editorial comment or opinion. 
Therefore any views expressed are taken from the 
sources quoted and are not necessarily those of the 
Fund. 

The News Survey is published weekly, except in 
the Christmas and New Year weeks. It may be ob- 
tained by applying to 

The Office of Public Relations 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
1818 H Street, N.W. Washington 25, D. C. 
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